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Introduction 



In 191Q Abraham Flexner issued his now ftmous study of medical 
education (Flexner 1910). From the standpoint (rf its impact on pub- 
lic policy, the Flexner Rqwrt is regarded as (me of the most inqxv- 
tant reports ever writteu, since it dramatically changed die nature of 
medical education in the United States. Thus the fZ^^ 
as a catalyst for the most significant reform in the history of medical 
education, although the seeds of reform preceded die rqwrt itself. 

Teaching and teacher education may now be in a similar stage of 
significant reform. Although seeds of diis reform also were initiated 
a number of years ago, die major catalyst was the wave of national 
reports that severely criticized teaching rnd teacher education and 
recommended numerous proposals for cha'.ige (Sibila and Rodi 1984). 
At this transition stage, we are moving beyond die proposals and calls 
for reform. Changes, some ot tb;m ladical, are actually taking place 
in such significant ways that this could be viewed as a renaissance 
of the teaching profession. 

The reform of a profession tends to occur in three major stages. 
The first is the recognition or consciousness-raising stage in «1iich 
problems are identified. The recent proliferation of reports calling 
for reforms m teaching and teacher education is this first stage, simi- 
lar to the Flexner Report on medical education in 1910. In bodi situa- 
tions sporadic reform had begun before die reports were published, 
O 



but the rq>orts generated sufficient public awareness to initiale na-* 
tional action. 

The set^ond stage is (Hie of response to the identified proUems wi^ 
proposals for action. Typically, in this stage some of the proposals 
for action could best be described as ''quick-fixes,'' ^ch tppetix to 
provide solutions to the problems but do not get to the roots of the 
problems. Nevertheless, during this second stage we see die genesis 
of long-term changes that are likely to have significant effects on the 
profession. 

In the third stage the Icmg-term, well-conceived proposals are im- 
plemented, resulting in a true revitalization of the profession. This 
third stage takes much longer than die first two but has the greatest 
impact. W i are now in this third stage in the reform of teaching and 
teacher education . Numerous proposals for reforming teaching and 
teacher education are now being inqilonrated. Ttxc refimns are ex* 
tensive, and in some case^ tadical. They cover a broad qiectnim of 
components related to the tepxhing profession. 

There also are certain threats to the reform movement, which if 
not thwarted could undermine efforts to make teaching a true profes- 
sion. These include inttiadves in some states to provide an dtema- 
tive route into teaching tkuit does not require teacher preparaticm, the 
issuance of emergency teaching certificates, the misassignment of 
teachers out of their fields, and the inq)ending teacher shortage widi 

prospects of emergency certification. The extent of diese direats 
and their effect on the reform of the profession will be discussed later 
in diis fastback. 

In this fastback I shall document and discuss seven major reforms 
that are bringing i ignifkant changes in teaching and teacher education. 

1 . Quality of those entering teaching. i^Jthough diis has been a ma- 
jor concern in the past, diere is evidence to indicate that die academ- 
ic quality of diose entering is improving, and diere are concerted 
efforts to continue this improvement. 

2. Accreditation of teacher preparation programs. There have been 
proposals for change in diis are? before, but now diere are major ef- 
forts to upgrade die standards for die accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion programs. q 



3 . Teacher certification standards. Some change have been sim- 
(dy quick-fixes , but new com{Mrdiensi ve standards for ceitifyiiig educa- 
tional personnel are now in place. 

4. Performance evaluation of instructional personnel More rig- 
orous entrance requirements can improve the quality of those enter- 
ing teaching, but a better measure of one's ability is performance. 
There now are in place in several states performance evaluation sys- 
tems to determine who will remain in thf* profession. 

5. Teacher education refo yn. Over the years fliere has been con- 
siderable tinkering wiA the cratent and stnicture of teacher educa- 
tion programs, without much consoisus among the leaders in the field. 
Now influential groups are specifying what the essential characteris- 
tics of teacher education programs riiould be, and such f-rcngrams are 
beginning to be implemented throughout die country. 

6. Researdi on teaching and teacher education. One of the severest 
criticisms of teaching and teacher education ir the past has baen that 
it lacked a boHy of knowledge based on empirical research. A sig- 
nificant body of such knowledge been accumulating and is be- 
ginning to luive an impact on the )fractice of teaching. 

7. Conditions of practice. Better salaries and career incentives arc 
necessary to attract and to retain ejicellent teachers. Across the coun- 
try many efforts arc under way to improve conditions of practice for 
teachers. 

The seven areas of reform described above arc real changes »hat 
have been initiated, with each having a potentiall) profound impact 
on the profession. Togethrr they encompass the third phase in the 
reform of teaching and teacher education and signify the beginning 
of a renaissance in the profession. 
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Improving the Quality of Those 
Who Enter the Profession 



ssion criteria for entrance into teacher pieparatim programs 
vary considerably. Such ctiterih inchide coUege cumulative grade porH 
average, recoromendatxms, interviews, e^mrienoe wiA ddkben, iafgtk 
school grade point average, and high school class rank. Scott$ on 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the American CoU^ Test 
(ACT), which are widely used in freshman admissions, are less com- 
monly used for admission to teacher education programs. One study 
with responses from 20S institutions indicated that 82% of diem do 
not use an SAT or ACT cutoff score for entrance into th^ir teacher 
preparation programs (Feistritzer 1984). Neverdieless, both die popu- 
lar and professional media have given consideraUe attention to SAT 
and ACT scores of teacher education candidates, so (".me commmt 
is in order. 

The academic quality of dKJse enteriiq; teacher prepartti^ 
and subsequently becoming teachers has become a sensitive issue (see 
fastback 239 Recruiting Superior Teachers: The Interview Process). 
In 1982 the national average combined verbal and mathematics SAT 
score was 893 out of a possible 16G0, while the average score for * 
high school seniors who indicated education as Aeir intended major 
was 813, a difference of 80 points. This score also was below the 
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average scoit of those studcflis eiileri^ 

were in the arts, biological sciences, business/cofnmeroe/camimim- 
cations, physical sciences, and social sciences. But SAT scores of 
diese future education majors were above those whose intended majors 
were home economics, ethnic studies, or Aose who [banned to at- 
tend trade and vocational schods after high school. Hoover, more 
recent dau show diat from 1 982 to 1 985 die difEerence between the 
SAT scores of all students and those intending to major in education 
narrowed from 80 points to 70 points. Interestii^y, this rise in SAT 
scores has occurred in the Soudi and West, wfaid)i are experiencing 
the greatest demands for new teachers (Feistritzer 1985). 

A somewhat different view of the SAT point game ccxnes from a 
1983 study of selected institutions repunii^ use of SAT scores in 
which the average ccnnbined SAT score for those actually admitted 
L J the teacher education program was 844, which while 49 points 
below the 1983 naHonal average combined SAT score, was 32 pofaits 
above the 1983 average combined SAT for hig|) school seniors who 
said they intended to major in education. (Because of the limited sam- 
ple in tliis smdy , it does not necessarily reflect the general condition.) 
Interestingly, the same study also showed that in those institutions 
with over 10,000 smdents the average SAT score for those admitted 
to the teacher education inx>gram was 866 (Feistritzer 1984). Anoth- 
er study rqxnted that the scores of students admitted into teadier edu- 
cation are 60 pomts higher dum die average SAT score for high schod 
students declaring education as a proq>ective maj<M' C*Education Stu- 
dents" 1983). It appears, dien, diat although the SAT scores of high 
school seniors who declared education as a major are belov^' aver- 
age, the picture changes if we look at the scores cf those actually 
admitted into teacher education programs. This discussion of SAT 
and ACT averages should not conclude without mentioning diat die 
population of smdents who take eidwr of diese aptitude tests proba- 
bly rq)resents die \iap half of die total population of 18-year-olds. 

Data on grade pomt and high schod class rank provide some indi- 
cation of die academic quality of teacher education students. A sur- 
vey of 722 uistimtions in 1983-84 indicated duu admission to most 
teacher preparation programs requires a 2.5 on a 4.0 scale (AACTE 
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1985). This compares favorably with other programs on university 
cauqnises, which have no higher standards for admission and reten- 
tion. Anotlier survey of 543 institutions found the average college 
grade point average required for admission was 2.29 on a 4.0 scale 
(Feistritzer 1984). The average of students actually admitted to teacher 
education programs, usually after two years of arts and science prepa- 
ration, is 2.8. The class .-tmk of students admitted to teacher educa- 
tion is in the upper quartile (76. 2) of the high schod class fEducation 
Students** 1983). 

One recent effort to screen af^licants for teadier education pro- 
grams is the use of entry examinations. Examinations most common* 
ly used are the pre-profisssi(H)al skills issX developed by Ae Educational 
Testing Service and institutionally developed tests. These examina- 
tions focus on basic skills. A 1983 survey indicated that 60% of those 
responding required passage of some type of lest for admission into 
their teacher preparation programs. A standardized basic skills test 
was required by 19% of the respondents; an additional 8% devel- 
oped their own basic skills test (Feistritzer 1984). A comiyrdiensive 
survey conducted by the National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification (NASDTEC) showed a substantial 
increase in the use of examinations jfor entry into teacher education 
progranris (Roth and Mastain 1984). 

There is ample data to show that more conq)rehensive screening 
procedures are being used for admission to teacher education pro- 
grams. Of those institutions responding to a recent AACTE survey, 
99% indicated they have procedures for admission into some or all 
parts of their teacher education programs, which are in addition to 
the regular requirements for entry into the institution. Using these 
procedures, the institutions rejected 21 % of the q^cants in 1983-84, 
and private universities rejected almost 30% of their i^licants. In 
addition, more than one-third of the institutions reported that their 
requirements for admission to student teaching and for recommenda- 
tion for certification were more stringent (AACTE 1985). 

Another effort to upgrade the quality of those entering teaching is 
the establishment of honors programs designed to attract academi- 
cally talented students into teaching. A 1984 AACTE survey indicated 
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that 13% of those mstitutkms responding rq>orled havin«* « teach^' 
education honors program. Such prognuns, vhich also schdar- 
ships and loans, bave helped to increase the number of academically 
talented students in teacha education and subse..juently to enter teadi- 
ing (A.\CTE mSb). 

An examine of or^ honors program is the SunCoast Area Teachtr 
Trainii^ (SCATT) Program at the University of South Flcmda, which 
in 1985 received a Showcase tor Excellence award from the Associ- 
atim of State Colleges and Universities. To be admitled to the SCATT 
program, students must have a composite score of 1000 on die SAT 
or a score of 21 on the ACT and a cumulative grade point average 
of 3.5 in courses taken {Nior to entry into die program in their jdnior 
year. Studem must also be interviewed by fscdty »jid be itccnn- 
mended by at least two of die university faculty. In the five 
die program has been in operation, die number of students (mroUed 
has more than doubled 

This chapter has provided an overview of the changes taking place 
to upgrade the quality of teachers by controlling who enters teacher 
probation programs. Let us turn now to the teacher education pro- 
grams themselves. 



National AccreditatioQ of 
Teacher Education Programs 

^)ne indicator of the strtngA of a professicm is the quality and rig* 
or of its accrediting standards and i»ooedures. Eadi state hat die le- 
gal function (rf approving Ae teacher education pfpgiam 
(grating widiin its boundaries. This provides one quality checL A 
stronger indicator of excellence h evaluation by an external national 
accrediting agency. National accreditation is not subject to the pcditi* 
cal vicissitudes widiin a state since it uses a neutral but highly profiM- 
sional body of practitioners to evaluate programs. It is also a 
mechanism by which the profession can govern itself and not be be- 
holden to the pet theories cf . ome state legislator or the special in* 
terests of some pressure grouF Aiiiough national accreditation has 
no legal authority, it is an inftu^mtial force in n>aifitiiining stan- 
dards of prqMuration necessary for a strong profession. 

The official, but non-governmental, agency for accrediting U.^S/ ^ 
teacher education prpgrami is the National Council for Aociediti* 
tion of Teacher Education (NCATE). Accreditation of teacher edu- 
cation programs by NCATE is voluntary. In feet, institutions must 
pay & fee in order to be reviewed and to be considered for accredita- 
tion by NCATE. 

14 14 
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AltlKwgh NCATE hu long been r^uxled at t im 
tuning high pcofesskmal fliaiidnds in 

out its critics. In a stixfy ticted NCATE: Does U Matur? (Wheder 

1980), the following criticismfl were made: 1) NCATE itandads aie 

vague, key tmm ait undefined, and the dit» '^OllMted to dcDi^^ 

staivlaids are insufficieitt, 2) standttdt ait qpp^ 

3} NCATEs influence on prognun qudity is Uadtedi k reqwose lo 

these and odier critknsms of the NCATE aocr^^ 

refonn has taken i^ace in NCATE to strengdien dits piooess, which 

has the potential for improving the total field of tea^ prepanttjoii 

in iasiitiitions across dse countiy. . 

In 1983 NCATE mittated a review and revision of its staadards 
and inx)cedures for national accrddttatkm. In June 1985 the I^K^IC 
Council adopted new standards and piOQodures, wfaidi faedea^HNKt 
in NCAW Redesign (NCAIE 1985). Tlie new standards aodproco* 
dures are radically different and call for quality standards that are 
significamly greato* dian previously requimt lit fiict, some insticu^ 
tiom, if they are to adhere to these standards, would hinft to r 
totally dieir teacher preparatory programs. Institutions seddng 
NCATE accreditation will have to meet diese new standards bcfiii- 
niDg in October 1987. 

The following panignqihs will review diese nety standards and 
procedures and poim out some of die significant differeiiees between 
the new and oM standards or procedures in order to411ustraie die sco^ 
of the reform. 

The old NCATE |mx:edure required foiur precondittcms to be nset 
by institutions before they could apply for accreditation. The new 
procedure has 11 preconditioos to be met and appioived by NCATE 
in order to establish eligibility to apply foe aooecfitatioQ. Some of 
die more salient new preconditions are: 1) The unit must keep abreast 
of emerging evaluation techniques. 2) The unit must regularly evahi^ 
ate its programs and graduates. 3) The unit must assess students* ba- 
sic skills using standardized tests prior to admission. 4) The unit must 
assess die competence of its graduates at exit. 5) In states not recog- 
nized by NCATE, die unit must submh curricuhun portfolios. 




NCA7C ^Vecognition'' of state program approval sys^^ 
pecially Liqwrtant new policy direction. In effect, NCATE has now 
elected to sanction the qudity of the state imgnm ^ppro^ 
Several years ago die Te«:her Education Council of State Cdleges 
Mid Universities (TECSCU)rccoiiiiiiendedtt^ 
systems be evaluated by ucme external agmcy. However, no mil 
action was taken because the states had the 1^ authority for pro- 
gram iq;yproval, and tk;rc was a lack of initiative by any groiqi or 
organization to take on this politically volatile fonction. The fKt that 
die new NC ATE proceduies provide for recognitioo of state approval 
systems indicates a majiX' step in die reform of the professicm. 

The old NCATB procedures allowed an institution to recdve ac- 
creditation in some program areas and not others. Under the new 
procedures, the focus will be on the total unit, not on individual pro- 
gram areas. In other words, the new process is all or notbiog for bodi 
basic and advanced programs. The institution naist demonstr ate a dip^ 
bility to deliver all its programs in order to receive accreditation. 

The members of NCATE visiting teams will be highfy skilled in 
evaluation techniques, buch as interpretation of data, use of question- 
naires, intenaewing, and making *Ye^)ected judgmoits about profes- 
sional education units" (NCATE 1985). Team members unuer die new 
process will be selected more carefoUy, better trauied, and more 
sophisticated m their evaluation procedures, which diould result in 
more consistent and accurate evaluations. 

Currendy initial NCATE accreditation is effective for a period of 
seven years. Under the new procedures, after initial accreditatiM die 
institution submits annual reports, \rfiich are nnmitored to asceitain 
the unifs continuing viability. Three years after an on-site review, 
the NCATE Council reviews an institution's data bank compiled from 
the annual reports for evidence that standards have been maintained 
to justify continuing accreditation. After such a review, one of three 
decisions is made: 

1. Full accreditation (the report may contain statements pointing 
out areas that need strengdiening but accreditation is given with- 
out any accompanying conditions). 

16 
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2. Accreditation with stqnilations (specific ^thortccmiiQgs are 
described and a timeline is given to rectify diem). 

3. Denial or revocation of accreditation. 

The standards for die new NCATE system vary in some signifi- 
cant ways from the old sys^m. The ICnowledge Base** standard re- 
quires evidence that die curriculum designs and instruction^ models 
used in the teacher education program reflect die best current rcseardi 
in these areas. This standard also calls for a greater collaborative ef^* 
fort within die institution. The "Relationship to die World of Prac- 
tice** <;tandanl calls for greater specificity in clinical and field 
experiences, with strmger links to local sdiocds, iochidiiig coopera- 
tive research. The 'Students** standard is ?iao more specific (for ex- 
ample, 2.5 GPA for admission) and calls for evaluation of students 
at exit from the program. The Taculty** standard eoqrfiasizes schcd- 
arly activities aiid research, and there are added criteria for faculty 
evaluation. 

The new NCATE standards represent fundamental changes in die 
(Mosqriiy of accreditation, with major in^lications tor the improve- 
rr .ai of the profession. Tlie new standards are more conqirehoisivey 
more specific, and more rigorous. The impact of the new standards 
will be f^lt in the next few years as institutions begin to examine dieir 
programs and submit them for i^roval. 

Already there are indications that NC \TE is becoming more rig- 
orous under \is current standards, thus setting expectations for the 
new standards. In 1984-85 NCATb foiled to approve one or more 
programs at 24% of the institutions applying for accreditatimi, more 
dian double die denial rate of 1983-84, which was 1 1 %. The 1982-83 
denial rate was only 6.7%. As one writer commented, with the new 
standards "in the back of dieir minds,*" die councd is being "hard-nosed 
in applying die current standards** (Currence 198Sa). 
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Teacher Certificatton and 
State Program Approval 

nPheft has always been a certitin aicouiit of tinkering with oeitifica-' 

tion requirements in the variou J states. What is di^^ 

die changes are extensive and broad-based, affectii^ al^^ 

of the certification process. Pjilhermore, there have been major 

changes in the program qiproval process used by states to evaluate 

the teacher educatim programs within dieir boundaries. 

In 1984 the U.S. Departmem of Education puUishedTlitfM^ 
Responds: Recent Efforu to Improve EdtKotian^ whidi descr9)es the 
ceitification reform actions of 47 slates. Since diat time the odier diree 
states also have initiated major reforms. Q^y (198S) provides in- 
formation on the s^iiic changes occurring in cerdfication. Twenty 
states recently have made policy changes affecting admission into 
teacher education programs, such as requiring a basic skills test or 
a specified mininmm grade poim avenige or bodi. Twenty-^ght stilM 
made poUcy changes affiKting the teachm educatxMicurricdu^^ Of 
these, 12 now require more professional studies, 12 require more stu* 
dent teachmg, 11 have made their program more rigorous, and 10 
now require more general education. Thirteen additional states have 
made other types of curriculum changes. Most of the states stated 
that the above changes have improved the quality of teacher 
candidates. 

ERIC 18 



Anodier reform in stale certification requirements is evaluatioQ at 
the (xxnpleticm of die teacher ediicatiM program. Atteast ISstalet 
have introduced new policies in this area. Rve added t reqjmremont 
for the evaluation of teaching performance or specific competency, 
four added a testing requiremmt, four added a minhnnm OPA re- 
quirement, and one added a requirement invdviqg bodi a test and 
GPA (Coley 1985). 

Unquestionably, die area recdving die greatest attention hi teadi- 
er preparation and cwtification is mandated testing. Foe example , hi 
Florida mstituticms must have at least 80% of didr teacher edacation 
students pass the Florida Certification Eyamination or ctoe they will 
lose dKir program appixyval status. The moat recent data (Saadefiir 
1985) mdicate diat 17 states now require a test for admiaitoi hUo 
teacher education and eight more are plamdng sudi m requirement. 
Twenty-five states now require exammations for ottttfication and an 
additional seven are planning sudi a requirement Sandefor rqxMt 
that state conq^etency assessment of teachers has grown frcun three 
states to 30 suice 1977, and an additiomd 12 states rqiditedptannuig 
such assessments in 1983. The areas cove^ by t^ fi^ into four 
general categories: basic skilb, professkmal^studiei^^acadeniic con- 
tent areas , and on^he-job asaessroent . Twenty-five stales now require 
a test in basic skills widi an additional 10 ^ates planmng to do so. 
Twenty states require a test of professional knowledge whh an addi- 
tional three planning to do so. Nm^een states requue assessment of 
academic knowledge with three others discussuQ the use of these 
assessments in die near future (Sandefur 1985). Testify as part of 
on-the-job assessment will be discussed m tbn next section on per- 
formance evaluations. 

Another recent develqmnem is die testing of teachers alre«fy prac- 
ticing in die sc1k>o1s. Arkansas was die first state to mandate teithig 
for already certified teachers m 1983. Governor WilUam Ointon 
pushed die noandatory testing nneasure diroi jlh die legiabtt^ 
to assure die public that new taxes specifically ^gnated to fkpnd 
higher teacher salaries would not end up in the hands of a "small but 
not insignificant numbei^ of inccHnpetentt Percent of Arkansas 
Teachers" 1985). The tests were taken m die qmngof 1985, and 90% 
O 



of die state's 2S,276 teachers passed. In Match 1986, TOOfiOO Texas 
teachers were tested. The results were not available as ttiis fittd>ack 
was going to press, but it is estimated that as many as 10 jOOO or S % 
will £ul the test. 

rhis widespread testing ofteachers is a hotly ddNrted topic. Some 
regard it as a ''quick fix" solution for improving die quali^ of the 
teaching force. However, both Ae Naticml Education Associatioii : 
and die Anmican Federation of Teachers support testing teattoipi^ 
to entry into the profession, although they are ^ipposed to testing cur* 
rendy practicing teachers. 

At least IS states have inoieased their profDSiiond educatiOQ r^* 
quirements for certification in such areas as demoostratkm of leadH 
ing conq)etency, observadon of teaching, and tesdiig. Some crif diesr 
states have added an initial certification Mp for new teadm, in-, 
creased inservice requirements for continuing catificatkm, and es- 
tablished special certification programs for hdders of hadielm's 
degrees who have not taken teadier educatioa courws. C'^l^ con- 
cluded diat Ihe states which had introduced new policies perceived 
them as strengthing teacher education programs, mating students uKxe 
serious, focusing attention on weaknesses in teacher education, and 
screening out students vAio lack sufificient knowledge of basic skiUs 
and subject matter" (Ccdey 1985). 

Anodier recent development in teadier certification is die use of 
internships for candidates for state licenses. As distinguished from 
traditional student teaching experience, the intemshq) is a postbac- 
calaureate experience widi fiill reqxmsibUities for classroom teach- 
ing. Generally die intern is a fuU-time employee of the school district 
and receives technical support and periodic obsertration fitmthe tnun- 
ing institution as well as the school district. During the internship, 
the individual undergoes regular performance evaluations. 

The National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification (NASDTEC) collected daU in 1983 on the use of 
internships. At that time Jie following states bad initiated internships 
for beginning teachers: Florida, Georgia, KenUicl^, Nd>raska, Notlh 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Soudi Carolina, and Texas (Rodi and Nfastain 
1984). Widi internships die state frequendy will issue a one-year oer- 
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dficate. On successful comfdedcm of the interndiip, the teacher is 
awarded a regular certificate valid for at least three years. 

Still another state mechanism for strengthening teaching is man- 
dating omtinaing professiomi development. This is anoAer factor 
that is changing the nature of the profession. Recent data indicate a 
trend toward increasing professional developmmt requirements for 
certificate renewal. In a 1984 stucfy asking the 50 state agencies wheth- 
er they were increasing or decreasing continuing education require- 
ments for teachers, 29 states indicated they required condnuing 
education as a condition for license renewal. Ei^ileen of the 29 are 
planning to increase continuing education requirements, two wert not 
idanning to increase, and die remainii^ nine did not answer. Ilie stud^ 
concluded. There is a very strong movement toward increasing C(m- 
tinuing education requirements where they now exist (18 states) and 
to add continuing education requirements where none now exist (9 
states)** (Roth and Mastain 1984). 
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Performance Evaluation of Teachen 



i\ recent (fevelqmieiit, one of tL .many components (tf '«Iictef(»m 
movement, is the performance evaluation of teachers* This is usually 
conducted during an intemshq) or during the first one or two yean 
for beginnii^ teachers. Performance evaluations may be state man- 
dated for beginning teachers for purposes of ceitification^ 

In the pai^, candidates for state certification only had to meet sub- 
ject matter requirements for their teadiing area and a designated se- 
quence of education courses. The nde cff die states in approving 
programs at their teacher education institutions was to certify diat the 
required courses were offered. Now, wiA die iittroduction cf per- 
formance evaluations, the assessment of teachers calls for mcne di- 
rect indicators of competence. And die assessment is frequently 
conducted by evaluators outside the leacher education instituHons* 

The use of performance evaluation has aheady begun to have an 
impact on the quality of teacher preparation programs « The loQg-^erm 
effects of this effort will be felt as die reform movement continues 
to unfold. It represents a radical chai^ in the manu^r in whldi those 
entering the profession are evaluated for certification. When com- 
bined widi odier testing measures, it provides a comprehensive as- 
sessment of those entering the professi<m. 

Three sources provide data to document die growdi of perform- 
ance evaluation widi internships and beginning teachers. The first. 




by J. T. Sandefur, covers cm-the-job perftmnanoe (Sandefiir 198$). 

The second tt a rqwrt OP state leadier^^ 

mission of the States (ECS 1983). Tbe tfaifd is 

cation and Preparatian cf Educational Personnel in Ae United States 

prq»ied by NASDTEC (Roth and Mastain 1984). Hie ECS n^KXt 

provides a narrative descrqitioa of activities in the states; die 

NASDTEC documeit has a qiedfic Cii^ofy fb^ 

cy requirements and siqipM systems for beginnii^ teacben 

lowing syndiesis of these three soun^es pnyvides a reaaondd^ 

description of die cunem status of perfonnanoe evaluation as one aa- 

pect of the reform movement. 

Fourteen states have a performance assessment, which is general- 
ly conducted during an internship. In addition, nine other states are 
currendy planning some type of perCmnance assesonent. Ibeae data 
may not be exact but are sufBcient to indicate a trend throughout the 
country. 

Several states have developed a specific instrument for the obser- 
vation and assessment of teachers, iliese include Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and South Carolina. 
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Reform in Teacher Education 



Jji the various calls for reform, teacher education has received se- 
vere criticism. Some reform proposals call for a migor ov^haul of 
the entire teacher preparation system; some even suggest that schoc^ 
of education be done away with and that teacher prqwration be turned 
over to local schools (Sikula and Roth 1984). How have our teacher 
education institutions responded to the criticisms? What changes are 
being made» and what is the nature of these changes? Will they result 
in improved quality? 

In previous sections a number of initiatives affecting the quality 
of the teacher preparation program were discussed. Criteria for ad* 
mission into teacher preparation programs have become more rigor* 
ous. Candidates must pass a basic skills test. Tests of pedagogy and 
subject matter have been mandated by some states. There has been 
across-the-board revamping of teacher certification regulations that 
affect the coment of teacher preparati(» programs. Signifkant reform 
of national accreditation has b^n adopted, which will require radi- 
cal changes in teacher preparation programs to meet the new stan- 
dards. And state agencies have strengthened program i^yproval 
procedures and standards in order to improve teacher preparation pro- 
grams within their states. Much is happening in response to calls for 
reform. 
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Another effort under way, which could be a major influence on 
change in teacher education, is the work of an ofganizaticni cdled 
the Holmes Group. This is a consortium of 28 deans of education 
frcMn prestigious institutions have unofficially banded togetbci: 
to review the standards and nature of teacher prq)aratioo programs. 
They are planning to invite 120 carc.^y selected instituticms to join 
them. The groiq> is chaired by Judith Lanier, deui of die School of 
Education at Michigan State Univ^i^. This groq> has made recom- 
mendati(»!s that would significantly alter current teadier prqnsatira 
programs. Following is a summary of the groiq[)*s major recommen- 
dations from its draft rqwrt as reported in the Chronicle of Higher 
Education (12 Tune 1985, p. 16). 

The university works with selected sdiool districts to create exem- 
plary school sites for student and faculty learning about teaching ex- 
cellence. In these 'professional development sdxxris,** working 
conditions fiUow for die very best in teadiiqg pnurdce 

The university fosters an inter-discipl<naiy climate in teacher edu- 
cation — There is a valuing of collaboration among faculty with 
different discq>linary expertise 

The university expects an edios of inquiry to penneate its teacher 
educati(Hi programs 

The university assures equitable rights and responsibilities. . .to 
teacher education within a college [which are] comparable to those 
of other professional schods 

University foculty members [are evaluated] by peers at least every 
two years 

The university faculty includes a clmical faculty of practicing school 
teachers .... 

The university faculty is made up of strong teacher-scholars desig- 
nated as ^'fellows in teacher education** by a national review commit- 
tee of leading educators 

Students ... are academically talented and committed to teaddng 

At three points - prior to status as an intern, novice, and career 
teachers - smdents must pass components of a Profecsional Teacher 
Examination — 

Smdents. . .evidence appropriate ethical commitments. . .prior to 
successful completion of their internship. During the induction year. 





studenis ait itquiied to niooessfuUy coinf^ • leaching interniliip 
and oondiiiie woridog toward a toMttaf^ d^ite in education — 

Tlie currkadum requires a maiteft d^ree b 
si^rvised teadiing ieieniihip over a jubttantial period of time. . . . 

The curriculuic required for attainment of career profeisional ita* 
tus requires advanctxi study. . . . Successful coa^)letion of such ad- 
vanced stucfy wouW cany recognition as a Profiwsioori 
and ctHiM lead to a second advanced d^ree, such as an educational- 
specialist d^ree or the doctorate ki education. 

It is clear that if the above recommendations were in4)lemeiited» 
it v^ould provide a high quality professional preparation. The Ifobnea 
Group has been oiticized as elitist r^Cice it is made 
from large institutions. Thet^ also has U>en dissent within die group 
by those who object to the notion tfiat thete is only one ra^ 
preparation. It is agnifionnt, howcva-, that these propottb are not 
coming from an extenul body but from flioae ^ are in poaitions 
to provide leadership and chai^widiin their own institutioiis. Should 
this occur » there could be a qnnoff to odier institutions . The Hdmea 
Groiv has the potential for influencing the directioii of die entire teach- 
ing profession. 

There is odier evidence of widespread change in teadher prepara- 
tion institutions. A rqwrt by die American Council on Education^ 
Qufvus Trends, 1984, found tiiat close to 90% of postaecondary in- 
stitutions are currendy conducting or have already conapleled reviews 
of dieir total curricuh widi die intent of developing new gwieial edu- 
cation course requirements and of giving greater enq;)ha8i^ 
competency and skiUs. Of diese institudk>ns widi teacto tndnfav pfo^ 
grams, 92% rcportdiey require secOTidary education students to have 
a major or minor in a discijdine; 89% rq[)ort dmt diere m« mini i ftum 
requirements for oitry into dieir teadier educatioQ pn^grams; and 76% 
indicate duit die program has tighter standards dian a few years ago 
(El-Khawas 1984). 

A study by AACiE provides additional information and aooie 
specific data on die tj*pe of changes. For examine, 36% of die insti- 
tutions indicated their requirements for entry into student teaching 
in 1983-84 were more stringent dum for die previous years. Purdicf- 



more, 33%oftheiii8titiiliQiureiXNrtedll^ 
for certificatioii weit more sdringoit thtn «I;?te used in 19S24} - 
(AACTE 1985fl). 

AnoUm movement to unpiove die piqpiiitkni of teacheff h the 
"Extended progrm' approtc^, invotvi^ 

•re limtod on 4ie locGeM of Ait af^proich, bOf 23 inMitirtidtti litve ^ 
indicated some type of extended pfogiim^(AACIB 198Sd^. Sbould 
(his trend continue or siioiild die Hoimes Qnmfi propoi >|«evaa» 
me prepaiition prognun to teadiert 
from wnat it is now and kxdc mm tik^ a prolbisionil idiOQt. 

Anodier interesting q)proadi to in^rdv^ die cre^^ttiQf il l^icbinr 
{MvparatioQ prcsrans is what is cdM die^^ 
"quali^ assoranoe* ifp^Mch. Taking a kif fiom d» pqpiQMr Q90ve*^ 
mem, die idea is to guanmtee die qnaliQf oTin^h^^ 
fnmi die teacter prqmnttion prb^m* Should d^ 
deficiencies in dieir beginning yeara of teaching (in some cases up 
to diree years), diese teachers woold be ^mvided die aerwes^ a 
dinicd professor fiom die insttertiCNL Oile plan prt^^ 
training team design an individualiied'plui to improve 
ance and conq>etence of any teacher foaod deicieat^ ]llsdliitioi» 
reporting having such Varnnty" pcogmms faichide Oregon Stale 
University, University of Aricansas at PinebloflF, University of Vir- 
ginia, Eastern Washington University, Doan Cdl^, and Purdue 
University. 

There have been a number of studies faivestigadQg wbedierteadier 

education programs graduate students i^ are better pnspoed thui 

diose who have not had teacher education. These studies hlive shown 

on a variety of measures that diose who have tead» e du cadoo are 

better prqNued to teach (see, for exMOfif Oreenberg 1983; Habere 

man 1984; Hawk, Coble, and Swanson i>d4; Fisher nod Fddmann 

1985; and Olsen 1985). 

From what has been reported in diis chapter, it is clear diat adb* 

stantial changes are occurring in teacher preparation programs diem- 

selves. Many programs already kxdcvc.^ different from die wqrdsy 

were designed 10 years r^o; and if the trrad continues, programs wiD 

continue to change in die near future. 
O 
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Research as a Basis for Pefarm 

Oritkal to the health of aiqr piofiMS^ 
of knowledge through research and the uae (tf ttitt knowledge is 
prqMratkmc^practttkmeis. Teadieredocctkn has been tbo^g^Gri^ 
cized for the lack of a reseaidi base in its fwqiaratkm 
piYHninent researcher indicate diatdiere is zero correhttiofi between 
the res^aich and what goes on in teacher educatioD im)gr^ 
Teacher Preparation Progranns Prdiferate* fanuary 1984). However^ 
according to odier researchers, m die last five to Ira years tiheie baa 
been % tremendous growth in the knowledge about effective teachiiig 
and a fresh set of conceptions about teaching on whic^ 
er education (Olson 198Sa; . As B.O. Snuth has stated, V iigmficaat 
breakthrougli in the study of teaching was l$ie.kientifiaaion of gener* 
ic perfciinanccs that correlated positivdy widi student outoonies.^ 
There is also a body of knowledge on te^^iing perfbrmancQ in par* 
ticular subjects such as reading, arithmetk, grammar, natural sdeooe^ 
and foreign language. Furthermore, diere is extensive researdi liter- 
ature on the theoretical components of teaching and learning (Smith 
1985). 

The development and utilization of research on teadiing and teacher 
education has received substantial siq)poit from the National buti* 
tute of Educaticm (NIB). In 1983 NIE funded 10 teacher eductfkm 
projects to consider using research^ to noake improvemems m the con- 



tentorproce8aofuiKterg»duate|KograiM.A)UK^ 
rnrod. It was an importam step, neven^ 

sowd 6 series of projects <» using itacaichm teacher Such 
support of rcseaich reflects the amtinuing national i«e<es^ 
proving the prqiaration of teachers. 

<>ne of the most exhaustive surveys of research 00 generic teach' 
ing beJiavior was conducted at the University of South Fknida as part 
of die Florida Coalition for die Deveicp=ient of a Fttfotnanoe 1^ 
urement System, This effort, usm^ measures of student outeomes 
Identified 31 concepts of effective teaching, which wei^then dassi' 

ficd into SIX broad domains of instruction: planning, management of 
stndem conduct, instructional organization and develq^^ 
tattOT of subject matter. amimunicaUon. and testing. "Hiese 31 coo- 
ce^ have 134 indicators of teaching behavior, eadi of which is 
defined with examples of one or more instances of teacher nerw 
furmance. 

The six domains have become the basis of the Floridt Pttfiwm- 
ance Measurcnunt System, a group of instruments used to observe 
teachers during the first year of teaching. They have also been used 
to observe teachers who aspire to be master teachers under Florida's 
new master teacher program. There has never been a research4M8ed 
acuvity of this scope in the profession before. 

Additional studies have been conducted to deteiraine dte rebtion- 
ship between die teachers who demonstrate diese particular behaviors 
and die performance of students in dieir classrvioms. The resuUa of 
thfse exploratory studies suggest a statisticaUy significant rehition- 
ship between teaching performance of interns (student teM:her8) and 
pupil achievement as measured by die Florida I>brformanoe Meas- 
urement System summative observation 'nstniment (Florida Depait- 
mentof Education 1984). B.O. Smitii suggests diatpeifr-^jwehave 
learned somedung from our past experiences widi school reftr ti dwt 
will prove useful in die current efforts at reform: -We appear to V 
on the nght track when we focu' Jie reconstruction of teacher edu- 
cadM and die greater use and expansion of its knowledge base" (Smidi 
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The essotfiii poiiii here is thrt wc are aow k gMftg to tec ^ 
scuch formally integiited iMo aMe evaluitk» qraieiBi ai w«B ai^ 
teacher education pfograma. Research, cstt MMt il i» 
edge base, way cveianally have more fa^ 
sion than any odicr ccniwiieni of Ae reform moveont Tbb wm , 
mcdy be a kng^erm chaiie effort grofwing ow 
problems and hunJles to overcome, but we have mack a hegim^ 
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Improving Conditiaiis of Practice 



7he current reform movement provides an oppottuni^ to impfove 
the conditions of practice for teachers. Weaowaieemefiqgaphase 
where sudi improvements, althou^ sometimtt very saull, are be- 
ginning to be realized in areas of teacher inoemives and oum 
portunities, more q)ecifically, inqnoved teacher salaries and the 
provision of career hKlders. 

A variety of inceniivfs has been devised to attract and leisin teachen 
in the profession. A survey by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) revealed that abnost 20% of sciKxd distil 
offering scmie form of qiecial incemives to teadm ^ 
incentives (13 %) were ainaed at retaining experiMced ieadwrs in te 
district. Seccmd (8%) was for recruiting teachers in shortage areas. 
Other types of iiK^tives used wm aUowiiq( teachers to eater or ad-* 
vance to a different 8tq> on the sahuy schedide, ofiferiog loan- 
forgiveness programs, cash bonuses, retraining, released time, and 
leaves of absence with continued advancement on the salary sched- 
ule (Gerald 1985). 

The basic incentive, of course, is inq>roved teacher sdaries. The 
1984 GaUup P<^ revealed dutt teachen cited low salaries as the prinae 
reason they left the professira. According to NCES, teachers ex- 
perienced steady salary gains in die Sixties and in die eariy Seven^ 
ties. However, by die mid-Seventies sakries dedined hi ''constant 



doDsrs'' but sLice 1982 have been makiiig a comeback. Aooofding 
to this study, die avenge animal salaiy of teachers in 1983*84 was 
$22,019. More recratdala from a lUnd study iadkate^ 
age annual salary for teachers in 1984-8S was $23,382 (Ttadiers: 
Fighting for Reqpecf 198S). Anotho^ study indicated Oat over die 
last two academic years (1983-1985), teachers' salaries rose 13.7% 
and that the median household income of teachers is now the same 
as that of all college graduates (Feistritzer 1985). Howev^, afverage 
salaries vary widdy from state to state, from a low of $15,971 to 
a high of $39,751 in 1984-85 (NBA 1985). 

Across the country 27 state legislatures have passed legislatkMi to 
boost tcac^ salaries (Teachers: F^Hing for Req^ 
Jersey a bill was passed in 1985 that sets $18,500 as the minimifln 
salary for b^inning teachers. Nevada raised teacher salaries by 11% 
and granted a 5% bonus on 1984 salary in order to retain teachers. 
In Texas legislators created a tax intoided to raise about 1.4 billion 
dolhtfs for pid)lic education, inchiding sahuies, dirougjist^ 
funds over the next three years. It qypears that there are a variety 
of incentives to attract and retain teadiers, widi qiecific enqihasis ill 
recent years on raising teacher salaries across the board. 

Anodier type of incentive for teachers is die enhanoetnent of ca- 
reer opportunities dirough nuister teacher programs or camr ladders. 
Recent data indicate diat 25 states have developed career ladder or 
master teacher programs vith pay incentives for succeeding steps Off 
the ladder. In Maine career hKkkrs ant expected to cover about 3,500 
teachers in 20 school systems in 1985-86. In 1984-85, about 3,000 
Florida teachers qualified for a $9,000 bonus over three years. In 
Utah teachers have entered the second year of a career bidder plattir 
which is essentially a merit pay system based on evaluation |»oce- 
dures (Teadiers: Fighting for Respect** 1985). In the 1983-84 school 
year, only 1 % of local schoo! districts reported they were operating 
a merit pay plan, affecting only 2% of ail public school teadiers 
(Gerald 1985). It appears that state initiatives are much stnmger tiian 
local initiatives in the development of merit pay, career ladder, or 
master teacher programs. q o 



Threats to Reform 



the reform of teaching and teacher education is proceeding 
on many fronts, at the same time there are dev^)pments toat thi«at- 
en not only the reform movement but the very nature of die pcofea- 
sion. These developments relate to admitting into the {mfeisioo 
individuals v/hc have not had any formal teacher prqiarvticm. 

A growing body of data indicate there is an imminettt shortage of 
teachers in die United States. According to a Rand study by Linda 
Darling-Hammond (1984), die shoitages we are currariy exp^ienciiig 
in specialized areas will expand to a more general shortage of quali- 
fied teachers over the next few years. Based on current enrollment 
trends and on statistics for those entering and retiring from the teach- 
ing profession, it is predicted Uiat the supply of new teachet gradu- 
ates may satisfy only 80% of the d^nand by 1988. 

The Projectims of Education Statistics to 1992-93 (Qer4d 1985) 
provides estimates of the supply of new teacher graduates cooq>ared 
to total demand for additional teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools. It reports diat in 1982 the supply as a percent of demand 
was exactly 100%. Alternative projecticms for future years provide 
insights into the nature of the impending sh<ntage. After 1986 the 
supply as a percent of demand ^^ui omtinue to decrease steadily 
through 1992, whidi is as far as the projections extend. In 1989 it 
IS nrojected that the su[^ly will be only 80% of the denumd; by 1992 



the siq)idy win be ooly 65.6% of the donaiid. The above ilaii^ 
using intermediate alternative projections, reflect a senoos sihptioi 
in the teacher niaricet|to:e (Gerald 198S). 

Historical^, the leqponse to shortages m teacUivi^ 
to open the gates to inlividiials with lower qualificatiops. JHcH on 
tifkation standards are lowered; then individtiats are admitied tat 
teaching without even meeting these lower oertifictfim 
Task Force on TeadiiQg es a Pfofesaion, a progect of the Oum^ 
Foium on Education and die Economy, is adAtariag ttus coaoeii 
in an effort to prevem a declhie in the qiudity <rf educate 
of the impencUng teacher shortage (Currenoe VXSb)* 

Another serious concern is raised m a stu4y on t^^iie vAio M ea 
tering teaching (Pigge 19SS). This study ihowf 'lire d^ 
ically qualified graduates do not imend lo gakio Jendii^ti ^Al^ 
acconling to Pigge, future maivowor pngectionsh 
account that numy of the niore academicaay tdenied taihe pi^^^ 
pool of new teachers win litely chooae not to leadi. AHlta apar^ 
of high teacher demand, teacheni^are lesstacadeoiiica4y laksiie 
and less qualified genmdly will be aUelcr find jobs. i 

Recem actions also presem a direattadieaappiy of ffltaori^ tBMM 
in (Hir schools. These actions inchide die move towi^ 
petency testing in high school, die use of standatdindieils far j4 
mission to and exit tmn teacher eduottion programs aad far, jWtk 
teacher certification, and die hK;k of adequate on-(he:|ob aiw^ 
niinority teadiers. AU (rfdiese direalen die pfoqMtt 
ence of minority teachers in America'j scho(4s (^filtf 4992%: 

An examine of diis dueat to the fature supfriy ofmiiri^y tychtt 
is die teacher competency test used in Texas. InOet 4ar 191311 
U.S. Justice Department indicated that a Texas raqni: unaoilhil td 
dents pass a basic skills test in order to enter stale ^ipfOved^^adM 
training programs was legal. Attorneys chailengfaq^theriiilm stele 
Out die state's use of die preprofessional sIiBls lest scarves tt> %tio 
mate the potential nunority teaching poor at a tmie when thace is a 
ready an ''inadequate number of miwHity role modeb in die Texi 
classrooms'* (Rodman 198S). 



One means of dealing with teacher diorlBges 
to issue emefgen^ ceitificates to diose who do not meet qo^^ 
tions. The use of emergracy oeitificirtea is a mqor tiiital to maiii- 
taining professional standards. A survey d aUtte Kgendes in 1983 
showed that Ae number of onergency certificates Issued in 1982-83 
ranged from two in Delaware to 4,996 in California, ivMi New for* 
sey issuing 1 ,077 and Pennsylvania 1 J 1 1 (AACTE Task Fone 1964). 

Anodier study conducted by NASDTEC detamined the petceot- 
age of die total nuniber of credentials issued iHt wereeidier emer- 
gaxy, substandard, or limited. Fdlowing are the results firom.i 
samidmg of states: Otdo 16%, California 13%, Florida 12%^ Cdor- 
ado 10%, and New Jersey 10% (Roth and Masiaii 1984). 

A moft leoem rqxnt by die OwncB for Basic Edinii^ 
ation with die Aroerkan Fedentfion of Teachers, bdicaied that 
sands upon thousands of children** are currently befaig instructed by 
teachers assigned to teach outskto dieir con^eten gr am. 
dent Albeit Shanber estimated that some 200,000 teacbm fill into 
that category (CBE 1985). A study die Nationd Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics revealed that "imoertified" teachers as a percentage 
of all elementary or secondary teacbm ragged from 2.4% for a& 
general elementar/ teachers to 7.8% for "othei^ secondary teachen 
to 12% for bilingual education teachers (Gerald 1983). 

One of the more controversial Actions to expand the wpfiy of new 
teachers is the alternative route program. This progran allows ixh 
dividuals with baccalaureate d^rees in any academic area tau^ in 
the high schools to begin teaching in the public schods of the state 
without fonnal teacher p rep aratio n. The amount ot subsequent profes- 
sional training provided these individuals varies from state to state 
but is significantly less dian a foil teacher prqiaration program. Al* 
though these alternative route programs are primarily a state activi- 
ty, 8e\'eral institutions are involved in this program, aooordiog to a 
recent survey by AACTE. Foity-diree percent of die respondents in- 
dicated they were developing new alternative routes, ahhough some 
of these fail within existing certification requirem^. Of tiiose de- 
veloping new routes, 26% promoted the use of alternative state cer^ 
tification requirements; 7% provided routes vAdch did not meet 
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tndttioiial state teacher ceitificatkm requirements; and 5% did not 
requiiestudem teaching (AACTE 19856). Another AACFE study on 
state teadier education pcdicies indicates tfuit IS states have al^^ 
tive route progjmos and such prognuns are pending in an additicmal. 
11 states (AACTE 198Sa). Because states do not rqport data in the 
same form, it is sooietimes difficdt to distinguish an aft^^ 
fixnn an emergency credfatial program. 

An alternative route program diat has received much attention it 
the one in New Jersey. The state education agen^ requires a candi- 
date to: l)h(M a valid bachekx's degree; 2) pasflfarsubject examina- 
tion; 3) have an offer of ^qdoyment from a school diatrict; and 
4) undergo a 30Hlay or 2004iour 'immersion" at re^omd teadan^ 
centers and particqwte in a ccHitimiing SCTfauu' at the cutfer 
Following a series of classroom evaluations, the individual wQl be 
granted full certificaticm, or have die probationaiy period extended 
another year, orbe denied certification. Of 1,200 new teachers hked 
in New Jersey in the M of 1985, 121 entered through the alternative 
route program. 

Pennsylvania has another type of alternative route pn^gram . Twea^ ^ 
of the 88 teaching preparing institutions in Pennsylvania are design 
nated as sites for a Teadier Intern Program. Through the program* 
candidates with a bachelor's degree and a letter from the stitteeduca* 
tion agency may be hired as fuU-tinie teachers, witii die stipulation 
that they enroll in die Teacher Intern Program at one of 20 sites. The 
candidate's training must be completed within three years to achieve 
permanent certification. 

The actions described in diis chqiter pose serious doeats to achiev- 
ing quality in teaching and teacher education . As NEA Praddent Mary 
Futrell has stated. The hiring of untrained (eacherp makes a sham 
of efforts to improve die teachiiig profession" TPkitrell Lashes Out" 
1985). The assumption underlying alternative route programs and 
emergency certification is dmt oih. 'toes not need professional tralih 
ing to be a successful teacher. This assumption must be diallenged 
if we are to maintain standards and ensure quality in teaching and 
teacher education. 



Conclusion 

Comprehensive reform is affectiog aO teaching and leidi~ 

er education. The rcquircmente for entering teach^ 

grams are becoming more rigorous and boom programs ate bdi% 

implemented. The national accreditipg body, NCATB, has adopted 

new and mxtt stringent standards add procedures for ac(7«dittBg 

teacher educaticm institutions. State systw^ have coittrib^ 

form by strengdiening program approval and oertificatioiistafldaids. 

Performance evahiations erf candklalcs in dietr bqjii^^ 

ing adds another dimension of quality to the teadiiiig profbasjkm. 

In teacher education we are seeing wideqxread eifofta Ip fliange 
and improve. These efforts include increasing requimneiki for both 
professional education and liberal arts cours^^ well u fyr student 
teaching. Testing at entrance to and ait froi e teacbei' education 
program and the use of internships have impiov cd the quali^ of pros- 
pective teachers. Data are accumulating that indicate that coiqde^ 
a teacher preparation program indeed does make a difieimce^. WiA 
ftirther strengthening of diese programs, die difference will bee jme 
even greater. 

Teacher preparation programs are beginning to make better use of 
research. The body of knowledge aboitt teaching and learning has in- 
creased significantiy, which is important in itself. The ne\t stqi, in- 
tegrating this research into programs and practice, has begun; and 
we are beginning to see results. 



The conditkms of practioe in teadhi^ 
mortiwtiblyinflieafcasofstlaiyairf Impwvcdii**^ 
aries coidd be moit invNirtaM 
candkfattes to tBa(^ and keqp^ 

At the sanK time, dim aft diieiia to die profiMK^ 

form movqnert emanating from die imj^^ 

The uae of emergency or sobBtaiKlvd o»tific^ 

to certificatkm can diwait die reoem effom to am 

ration of teachers. These dneM must be deah i^jdirecti^ andonw^^ 

come if die reform mo^ emnit is to have a positive iid|MCl onttMt'^ 

profession. - * 

There is evidence diat much of what is hippanfajg is b^^ ^ 

pay off. In a survey of die nation's largest urban districts, tmHjM^ 
of die superintendents report diat homewoik artgrnnwd a^ ihttme 
aUocated to academic skills have inmaaedslgnifiMill^. Ei^HSi^ 
percent reported increases in graduation reqpirem«la riae^ ^Sm 
(Chion-Kenney 1985). ^' 

The SAT scores in 1985 jumped nine pofatt, die slliipesi alfl#ofi^ 
year gain since 1963 and die ftturtfa omseci^ve year iL wUdi 
die veitel or die madieinatics sMre has nqMOved. TUa foOowedH 
17-year decline in SAT s6oies (Mson 198Sfr). Anolber positive aigl| 
is diat die National Parent Tenchef Aasodatkjn ieport:^ in Ukitm 
of 70,000 members over die paai year, alto a 20-year men*^^ 
decline. And from die U,S. Department of Ediioation comes dds wei^ 
come news: •What is inost tticoun^ing aboitt curiwd devd^^ 
is diat citizens, educators, and leaders i>f4^Bainess and fovemuMt 
are acting on die understand iog diat edttcition is a seamM |»rme^ 
and are prq)osing and si^pordng conyrdiensive sdntiois* (U.S, 
Department of Education 1984). 

Linda Dariing-Hammond, in her Rand rqxwt. The Coming CrUls 
in Teaching (1984), made five recOTimendations for reform in tin 
teaching profession: 

1. Establish professionally competitive sahries; 

2. Provide recruitment incentives for acadravcatty taknNi^ 
students; 
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3. Iniimyve teacher e(hicatk)n by making 
quire internshqM; 

4. Iminovc worktaig conditkms; 

5. Allow cjqierimoed teadim to aasume responsihilities for so- 
pervitiiig new teachers and de^^dof^ 

up a more differentiated cmm ladder. 

These rpcommendarions are now being inytoncaied, albrit in vary- 
ing degrees, tim)u^ the conceited e£fom of siBies, achod dialr^ 
teacher education institutions, and odier pnrfiessiooal organizalioos* 
As former U.S. Secretaiy of Education Tend BeU has stitfed, "There 
is a renaissance in education* (Htfria 1916). 

Has refbnn m teaching and teadier edupatkm oocunied? jMoat 
tainly. Has diere been a renaisnncete tiie teadihv jmifB^^ 
hq)6; the evidence is not all in. NevMhdess, theciiai|gestf«tthii^ 
occurred already have boca important; but Aey will ftU sboftj^lia- 
true renaissance if not continued. What does seen^ooMin ii (hat by 
the 1990s we will see a teachii^ and teaser education profisdott 
with very differer^ -characteristics. Even Abraham Flexner would be 
imimssed. 
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